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After the various kinds of treaties had assumed their respective forms 
under Greek influence, there developed no new classes or new formulae, 
although there prevailed a tendency to simplification. Historical changes 
affected chiefly the range of their application, corresponding with the 
extension of Rome's relations with Italy, Carthage, and Greece. The 
peace of Antiochus (188 B.C.) was the acme of development of Rome's treaty 
relations; the document is the most comprehensive and the richest in con- 
tent of all that have been preserved. It was of extreme importance, as it 
laid the foundation of the Roman Empire in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The writer's treatment is strictly legal; it gives little attention to the 
relation of the various treaties with the general course of history. The 
highly technical character of the work will make it exceedingly difficult and 
unattractive to the general student; yet within the author's narrow though 
important field there can be no doubt that, in putting the subject for the 
first time on a thoroughly scientific basis, he has made a notable contri- 
bution to existing knowledge. Henceforth everyone who has to deal with 
Rome's foreign relations during the Republic must build on Taubler's 
foundations. It is his intention in a second volume to treat (Part I) of 
the elements of the empire and (Part II) of the process of formation. Before 
entering upon this part of his work the author ought to make himself more 
thoroughly at home in the historical material, in which at present, as sug- 
gested above, he seems to be almost a stranger. 

Geoege Willis Botsfoed 

Columbia University 



Annals of Caesar. By E. G. Sihler. New York: G. E. Stechert 

&Co. Pp.330. $1.75. 
C. Julius Caesar: Sein Leben nach den Quellen, kritisch darge- 

stellt. By E. G. Sihlee. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1912. Pp. 

274. M. 6. 

The second work is the author's German version of the English original. 
He has had the benefit, meanwhile, of H. Meusel's criticism which appeared 
in the Wochenschrift fur Massische Philologie, 1911. In this review Mr. 
Meusel pointed out a number of inaccuracies, which the author has cor- 
rected and which it is therefore unnecessary to mention. Further inaccu- 
racies were noted by A. T. Walker in the Classical Journal, VIII, 174. 

The book opens with a chapter on Caesar's ancestry and early youth, 
up to his marriage in 83. Twenty-two pages are devoted to a political 
retrospect, which brings the account down to 81. From this point the 
relation is annalistic. The chief political events at Rome for each year are 
given with a detailed account of Caesar's activities. The year 69 is appar- 
ently omitted. The Annals are supplemented by a chapter on the " Writings 
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of Caesar." The supplementary accounts are described (B.G. viii; Bel. 
Al.; Bel. Afr.; Bel. His.), and the book closes with an estimate of "The 
Other Sources" (Cicero, Sallust, Nikolaos, Pollio, Livy, Velleius, Lucan, 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, and Dio). A so-called valuation of Mommsen 
and Froude occupies the Appendix. 

The style in which the book is written leaves much to be desired. Per- 
haps one ought not to object to clauses and phrases treated as complete 
sentences. But such treatment of the English language as the following 
quotations indicate is certainly intolerable: "Hold a speech" (pp. 53, 112); 
"the plebs and the oligarchy, that whichever of the two he would attach 
himself" (p. 60); "stout opposition, in which there is a certain swordman- 
ship of debate, but full of applause" (p. 83); "the latter part of November 
or so" (p. 136); "the news of April were gloomy" (p. 220); "nor does 
Suetonius, Plutarch, Appian, or Dio contradict one another" (p. 259). 
These are but a few examples. It is true that some of these monstrosities 
occur in translation, but that is the last excuse a teacher of Latin ought to 
offer for his limping English. 

Misstatements of fact are not infrequent. We are told (p. 44) that 
Caesar avoided the office of tribunus plebis because it was unattractive for 
members of the aristocracy. We are led to infer that this office might have 
been held by a member of the aristocracy. The fact, of course, is that it 
was open only to plebs and could be held by an aristocrat only when he had 
taken advantage of a legal subterfuge, as in the case of Clodius, Caesar's 
contemporary. Pompey's share in the rebellion of Spartacus (p. 49) is not 
clear. Caesar was not the only senator to vote for the life-imprisonment of 
the Catilinian conspirators — at least so Sallust implies (Cat. 53). The 
festival of the Bona dea (p. 74) was probably not held in the Regia, but 
in Caesar's own home. Cicero (Ad Alt. 1-12. 3) says domi Caesaris. A 
full account of the scandal is given in Plutarch (Life of Julius Caesar, chaps. 
ix, x), which certainly implies a building larger than the Regia. Misprints 
are: (p. 312) "Cosmo" for "Cosimo," and (p. 245) "sent" for "send." 

Mr. Sihler speaks (p. 86) of Caesar offering Cicero a legateship as early 
as May of Caesar's consular year. The remark which follows gives the 
reader to understand that Caesar had made some "deal" by which he 
already knew what province he was to obtain in the allotment. No such 
supposition is, of course, necessary. Caesar was sure to obtain some 
province at the close of his office and the legateship offered to Cicero would 
have been applicable to any result the allotment might give Caesar. 

The author's estimate of Suetonius seems absurdly high. On p. 91 
he speaks of Suetonius' "pregnant precision." The alliteration of this 
phrase is its best point. This "pregnant precision," is exactly the quality 
most noticeable in any literary gossip, whether dealing with past history or 
present politics. Mr. Sihler refers to the Anticato as the smallest act of 
Caesar's career (p. 278). The careful student of Caesar's life will scarcely 
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view this act in the same light, for it seems rather a dignified reply to 
Cicero's pamphlet, and no mean apologia pro vita sua. 

Neither the inaccuracies nor the crippled style seem to be the most 
serious fault of this work. In his preface the author lays emphasis on the 
subtitle, "Critical Biography." This is to be a record of facts. "Acts and 
actions .... are to draw their own lineaments," for the author has 
never "allowed himself to assume any fixed emotional attitude toward the 
central figure of these studies." He has "kept his mind free from any 
preconceived or predetermined conception of Caesar and the larger figures 
of his generation." "Valuation, estimation and characterization" are to 
be of secondary importance. 1 The account is to be sine ira et studio (p. 177). 

Now, in the first place, I have very grave doubts whether such an account 
of Caesar would be worth while, even if it could possibly be written. Per- 
haps the mere annalistic record of the events of a great man's life may be of 
value — a sort of Who's Who of famous men. However, the bare enumer- 
ation of dates can never body forth the man's personality. Biography and 
botany cannot be written in the same way. If Mr. Sihler's intention is 
such as his preface leads us to suppose, his ambition has not been achieved. 
From beginning to end the book reads, not like a biography of Caesar, but 
like an attack on his biographers, Mommsen, Froude, and Holmes. Mr. 
Sihler believes that every act of Caesar's life was political. His marriage 
was made for political reasons (p. 6); and he refused to divorce his wife 
for the same high motive (p. 32). His "abysmal ambition" (p. 93) is 
everywhere apparent. Many of his acts are viewed in the worst possible 
light; his treatment of the Nervii as "unique mercy" (p. 106). The enlarge- 
ment of the Senate is merely an insult to the Roman aristocracy (p. 246). 
Even beneficial legislation is mentioned only to remind us that Caesar him- 
self broke his own laws (p. 86). His treatment of Bursa was not "sharp 
dealing" as we are led to infer (p. 169). 

Pompey and Crassus are treated in no more objective style, for they, 
with Caesar, are "dynasts." Pompey is the "One alone" (p. 58), or the 
"Only One," passim. Mommsen, Holmes, and Froude are treated with 
scant courtesy. To reprint at length the copious annotations on Froude's 
Caesar seems, in view of the character of the annotations, a childish per- 
formance (p. 314). 

L. E. Lokd 

Oberlin College 



Caesar in Britain and Belgium. By J. H. Sleeman. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. Pp. 123. 
This book is the outcome of the report of the Curricula Committee 
(British Classical Association), which recommended a simplified text for 

i An odd feature of the preface is a long list of the author's own works, followed by 
the hope that European scholars will take American research more seriously. 



